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DO OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS PAY? 

Tuis question is often propounded of late, especially by 
that numerous and proverbially patient class, tax payers. 

Were the question asked by a foreigner, unaccustomed to 
see noble buildings erected, and large sums expended for the 
gratuitous education of the young, it would seem natural 
and pertinent. But when the querist is a New Englander, 
or still worse, a citizen of Connecticut, one can not but won- 
der whether ignorance or avarice prompts the inquiry. 

Without enlarging upon the axiom that knowledge is 
power; or attempting to establish the principle that a people 
to be great and prosperous, must be educated, it will be the 
purpose of the writer, looking at the question from the low- 
est stand-point of the most miserly curmudgeon that ever 
growled over a school-tax, because he had “no children to 
send,” (as if, forsooth, he had no pecuniary interest in having 
his neighbor’s children educated !) it will be our purpose to 
show that even in an economical point of view, our public 
schools 'do pay. 
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And first; let it be granted, that it is the duty, as well as 
the interest of the public, to educate the rising generation. 
If any one is so ignorant as not to see the truth of the above 
proposition at a glance, this article is not for him, nor is this 
the time or place to enlighten him upon the first principles 
of political economy. ; 

It being granted, then, that children must be educated, the 
propounders of the question at the head of this article will 
agree with the writer, that they should be educated in the 
way which entails the least expense upon those who pay. 

The objection is often urged, and too often with justice, 
that large sums are embezzled by collectors and treasurers, and 
squandered by the disbursing officers of our districts. Grant 
all this, and much more that ‘is urged by the opponents of 
property taxation for school purposes, and if it can be shown, 
by statistics, that the cost per pupil is less under the public 
system than any other, the question is decided beyond doubt 
or gainsaying. 

The lowest rate in respectable private schools, is $5 per 
term of eleven weeks. Twenty dollars ($20) per annum, 
then, is the Jowest figure in the private school system. In 
many of the best private schools, the rates of tuition are 
forty and fifty dollars per annum. 

Below is a table of the cost per pupil, in twenty cities and 
towns in various parts of the United States. It is compiled 
from the official reports of the school officers in those places. 


Boston, cost per pupil for one year, $15.75 
Roxbury, . ee 15.05 
Danvers, 6“ 6 11.83 
Springfield, “ ad 9.23 
New York, 4“ 6 12.52 
Bangor, a “ 9.76 
Philadelphia, “ “ 15.83 
Baltimore, “ &“ 21.59 
St. Louis, 6 12.75 
Chicago, “ 14.00 
Indianapolis, “ 9.91 
Cincinnati, “ 14.16 
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Cleveland, cost per pupil for one year, 10.45 
Zanesville, 4 “ 13.64 
Zenia, “ “ 11.61 
New Haven, & 4 14.69 
Hartford, ¢ “ 14.05 
New Britain, us 6 8.10 
Waterbury, “ 5.81 

Average rate in twenty cities and towns, $13.01. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the difference between the 
highest rate of private and public tuition is ($50.00-$21.59) 
$28.41. Comparing the lowest rates of each, we have 
($20.00-$5.81)—$14.19. The difference between the ave- 
rage rate of the twenty places mentioned, and the lowest of 
private tuition is ($20.00-$13.01)—$6.99 in favor of the 
public system. 

It may therefore be said, without fear of negation, that 
even in a financial point of view, our public schools pay! 

Q. E. D. 





IRREGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE. 


Tne above is no new subject to pupils, parents, or teach- 
ers. Lectures upon education, school officers and instruct- 
ors, all unite in the assertion that it is a most serious draw- 
back to the usefulness of our schools. 

In looking over the report of a superintendent of public 
schools in one of our cities, the following item was nuticed : 

* School, No. of pupils enrolled, 68. Average attend- 
ance, 26!” 

Imagine a school of 68 pupils, with an average attendance 
of about one third !! 

There is a school under the supervision of the writer, with 
a roll of about 200 pupils. Drop in upon two successive 
days, and you will find it difficult to distinguish the faces 
you saw the day before. So varying and inconstant is the 
attendance, that even the teacher, as she informed us, does 
not know half her pupils! 

Formerly, under the old regime, irregularity of attendance 
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was at apremium. in making out. the rate-bills, pupils-were 
charged only for the number of half days they had.actually 
attended! This is still. the practice in some of the:rural 
districts,—-though plainly illegal. 

Much has been accomplished towards mitigating the evil, 
by rules disenrolling those pupils who are absent a certain 
number of half days in.a term. This, however, affects only 
that class of pupils who prize school privileges, while the 
class designed to be reached, are only debarred from attend- 
ing.at all, after the first few weeks of a term. Boys who 
prefer the street to the school-room, take advantage of. this 
regulation to get released from study and discipline. The 
root of the evil still remains untouched. 

How then shall that class of parents be reached, who de- 
tain their children from school to “ do chores,” “ run errands,” 
and to “ work in the shops?” 

The State furnishes the means of education, because it is 
for the welfare of the commonwealth that her citizens should 
be educated. . She has a right, then, to require parents to 
avail themselves of the means she offers. It is plainly the 
duty of parents to send their children to school. If the State 
can pass a law, (as she has done,) requiring parents and 
guardians to send their children and wards to school so many 
months in the year, she has the right to command that they 
be sent regularly. It is safe to say that the expenses of the 
public schools are at Jeast double what they would: be, if a 
regular attendance was enforced by law. The matter be- 
comes, then, one of public economy. 

The State having a right to require the regular attendance 
of the children upon the public schools, she has also the right 
to enforce such attendance by penalties. 

How. shall. this be done? Thus far, the statutes requiring 
children to be schooled so many months’in.the year, and pro- 
hibiting manufactories from employing them more than a 
certain number of months in the year, have been “ void and 
of no effect.” The fact is notorious that thousands of chil- 
dren grow up in our factories, without ever seeing the inside 
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of a school-house, unless God in his mercy sends a “ finan- 
cial pressure,” causing the factories'to shut their doors! 

In casting about for a plan to rectify the evil of which we 
are speaking, we should inquire what is the motive that indu- 
ces parents thus to wrong their children. Plainly, avarice, 
and a desire for gain. If, then, we make it more for the pe- 
cuniary interest of parents to send them to school, than to 
keep them at home, the evil is‘at once removed. 

Let our legislatures enact a law that our schools shall be 
absolutely free to all the children of the State. Let books, 
&c. be furnished toall who are unable to purchase. Let the 
police in our cities and large towns be instructed to arrest 

‘all traants, and loiterers in the streets during school hours. 
And lastly, let a fine be levied upon every parent and guard- 
ian for every half day their children or wards are absent from 
school, except “for sickness or other extraordinary cause.” 
Let the fine be heavy enough to exceed any wages that the 
child could earn in the shop or elsewhere. Pass such a law, 
and enforce it, and our school expenses would be lessened, 
the standard of sound learning and scholarship elevated, and 
vice and crime, the inevitable results of truancy and idleness, 
be greatly lessened and prevented. 

We pass laws commanding vaccination for the prevention 
of a physical disease, why not do the same to do away with 
a moral one? We prohibit, by special enactment, the farmer 
to allow certain noxious plants to grow upon his land. Why 
not forbid parents and guardians to permit the weeds of 
ignorance and vice to spring up and grow in the mental 
fields committed to their care and cultivation ? 

This article will be condemned by some who read it, as 
“ visionary,” and “ unpractical.” The time will come, how- 
ever, when dwarfing the minds and bodies of children, by 
confining them in factories, when they should be at school, 

will be catalogued and punished with other crimes! 
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“Besivent Evitor’s Hepariment. 


THE BIBLE IN SCHOOL. 


_. WE suppose there is not a common school in Connecticut 
into which the Bible is not freely admitted. We hope there 
is nut one in which it is not daily used, and in which its 
blessed teachings are not in some measure imparted. But 
we are constrained to believe that it is not always used with 
sufficient reverence for it as a sacred volume. In very many 
schools it is used as a sort of drill-book in reading, and all 
pupils, without regard’ to age or advancement, are called 
upon to take part. Now it is certainly well that all pupils 
should be required, daily, to give heed to the reading of the 
Scriptures, but we.do not feel that all should be called to 
participate in the reading. There are portions of every 
chapter whose words or import may not .be comprehended 
by a child, and hence it often happens that young pupils 
make very singular and ludicrous blunders, and the power of 
association is such that many who notice them will never after 
hear the passages read without being reminded of the errors. 
Most persons have such associations in connection with cer- 
tain passages, and sometimes these associations produce 
most unwelcome sensations. 

Our objection to the general use of the Bible, as indicated 
above, is not that its passages are not good enough for drill 
exercises,—for within the sacred volume we may find some 
of the choicest examples of every style. But the book is 
not needed for a drill-book. We have an abundance of good 
text-books for such purposes, and we believe the Bible should 
be used only with profound reverence and in connection with 
appropriate devotional exercises. _We would have the Bible 
read daily in the school-room, and we would have the atten- 
tion of the entire school given to the reading, but we would 
not call upon all to take part therein—except as listeners. 
The reading should be by the teacher and those scholars 
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who can read with a becoming degree of freedom and under- 
standing. 

We have been induced to allude to this subject becanse 
we have frequently heard classes reading in the Bible, in 
schools, when the whole sense and beauty were marted by 
th@drawling tones and ludicrous blunders of those who had 
not yet been taught to read. At the fireside or by the moth- 
er’s knee, the child may be carefully taught to read properly 
selected passages from the Bible, and their meaning may be 
explained;—but in the school-room or in the presence of 
numbers, we believe that young pupils may more profitably, 
for themselves and others, be “hearers,” rather than “ read- 
ers” of the “ Word.” 





THE BEAUTIFUL. 


“This world is fall of beauty.” 


Nature has been very bountiful to “ Mother Earth,” and, 
pursue what path we may, it is strewn with her gifts. We 
do not deny her partiality, for we will not contend that Lap- 
land, with her long, dark night, is equally favored with Italy, 
the land of sunshine ;—or that Greenland, the region of ice- 
bergs, contrasts favorably with the glorious climate of Bra- 
zil! Yet even those places, so seemingly barren, are not 
entirely destitute of attractions; and the traveler there often 
finds many beautiful objects. 

The poets have, in all ages, sung of the sunny skies of 
Italy ; orators have descanted her praises in the choicest fig- 
ures of rhetoric; and artists have painted her landscapes in 
glowing colors; her maidens have been represented as “the 
daughters of beauty and song,”—her sons, as inspired with 
the fire of genius! Yet can we not find beauty and genius 
in what seem at first less favored climes? 

We turn from the dark, bitter night of Lapland with a 
shudder. Yet there is something beautiful,—even grand,— 
there. 

At one time you stand in almost unbroken darkness, with 
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just light enough ‘to perceive that every object is mantled 
with snow! A short distance before you rises a lofty moun- 
tain—a giant sentinel of the night, just perceptible ’midst 
ithe gloom; all around is oppressive, awful silence; and you 
feel that the invisible God,” in his majesty, is present! 

You stand again there, but the scene has changed#@ A 
most gorgeous spectacle, indeed, meets the eye! The mid- 
night sun is scattering its brilliant rays over the landscape, 
kindling variously colored fires on every part of its surface, 
and making the icy mountain one great resplendency of gem 
work, blazing carbuncles, and rubies! 

Is there not beauty—aye, sublimity—even in these deso- 
late regions? God has created in our souls a love for the 
beautiful ; he has moulded the earth in beauty, and “crowned 
it with the glory of his hands,” that we might gratify his 
love. The “Great Artist” has left upon every object of his 
creation the impress of beauty! Who can behold the myr- 
iads of twinkling stars, (golden letters on night’s blue page,) 
the sun and moon moving onward in their ceaseless, silent 
course, without pronouncing them beautiful! There’s ma- 
jestic beauty in the mountain, towering high in air, its lofty 
summit wrapped in fleecy clouds! ‘There’s gorgeous beauty 
in the trees, tinged with the hues of autumn, that shadow its 
craggy side, reflecting all the various colors of orange, pur- 
ple and scarlet! ‘There’s quiet beauty in the lakelet lying at 
ite base, kissing the shore as it dances and sparkles in the 
glorious sunlight! And, look abroad where’er you will, from 
the blue dome above us to the flowery mead beneath our 
feet, is there not beauty every where? Such beauty the 
hand of man can not blight. Behold the earth! its towering 
mountains, and its verdant valleys; its sloping hills, and 
broad plains ; its mighty oceans, lakes, and rivers; are they 
not all beautiful? Yea! for they are filled with the foot- 


prints of the Almighty! 
Ruta Maywoop. 
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Yor the Journal. 
ARE SCHOOLS BETTER THAN THEY WERE? — 


Mucs discussion ‘has been had on the question whether 
the Common School is really benefited by the means which 
have been so freely used for its improvement. Normal 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, Associations, State and County, 
Educational Journals,—have all these made the school better 
than it was? Some-:who fall in with all suggestions for 
change in government or instruction, are very ready to fling 
the epithet of “old fogy” at those who can not quite see 
that an innovation is sure to be an improvement, and who 
doubt that all sciences ought to be leveled down to the pop- 
ular mind rather than the popular mind ought to be leveled 
up to the sciences, and that they should be used as sciences, 
and not as amusements. Others are quite as ready to sneer 
at the empiricism of those, who are, as they themselves 
claim, “live teachers,” and whose life differs from that of 
others mainly in being more showy and less substantial, in 
resorting to more ingenious devices and short cuts rather 
than to patient plodding in well-beaten paths,—the paths in 
which the fathers trod, and which led them to a solidity of 
wisdom and a sobriety of character which modern methods 
of teaching can not hope to emulate. 

Now, there was much, very much, in the old schools which 
no modern improvement has made better or can make better. 
In some respects they were far in advance of schools in our 
own day. ven this may savor of old fogyism too much to 
please some ; but the name has no terrors, and we hold our- 
selves in readiness to maintain the assertion. But there can 
be no hesitation in saying we think that on the whole schools 
are better now than they were years ago. 

They are better in that they recognize the humanity of the 
pupil, and assert in all their plans the essential fact that the 
more nearly the teacher gets to the child, to the human heart 
that beats with its young life and gushes with its strong 
emotions and throbs with its ready sympathies, by so mueh 
the more is instruction eagerly sought and influence of all 
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kinds cheerfully submitted to. They are better in that they 
strive at least to give every thing a moral aspect, and so a 
moral result, and do what they do with the aim of reaching 
all the issues of life, and making the character as well forti- 
fied against all assaults upon its integrity as the intellect is 
well furnished with the data and the power of correct rea- 
soning. They are better in that they address the child as a 
child, and give him lessons and explanations which a child 
may understand, while they do not remove the necessity of 
personal exertion, by which alone he can really grow. They 
are better in that they do not oppress the memory with a 
host of words which have no connection in the pupil’s mind 
with ideas, nor in fact with the question which they are 
intended to answer, but on the other hand intend that words 
shall be used only as the representatives of ideas, and insist 
with heroic perseverance that power is measured by the 
number of principles clearly seen and firmly held, rather 
than by the number which memory may crowd in ill-assorted 
packages into its. confused chambers. They are better in 
that the very rudiments of knowledge are made a constant 
feast instead of a hated drudgery ; as in geography, by actual 
sight of islands and plains, by map-drawing, by imaginary 
voyages, by outline maps, and by simple but lively descrip- 
tions; or as in reading, by the simple process of making it 
an intelligent and a musical exercise, and not a mere dronish 
utterance of sounds. And so all through the school studies 
there has been infused a new life by making the several les- 
sons have a meaning and meet a want for the child; not 
always a meaning he may discover by unaided efforts, but 
one he may be made to see and understand; not always a 
want he may feel spontaneously, but one which the teacher 
knows how both to create and to satisfy. And yet once 
more, they are better in that they have done much to intro- 
duce better systems of government, and have substituted the 
means which keep the family in order for the brutal punish- 
ment.of the rod, though it can never be and ought never to 
be removed entirely from the school. If they were better in 
no other respect, this alone would be a vast benefit to the 
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school, The use of moral means—within a proper limit, be 
it always understood and remembered, for we are no advo- 
cates ofthe system which banishes punishments—is a bless- 
ing for which all school-going children ought to be grateful. 
One who had suffered much in this respect, says :** 'l'‘hanks 
be to God, that amongst the many cases of reform destined 
eventually to turn out chimerical, this one at least can never 
be defeated or eclipsed. As man grows more intellectual, 
the power of managing him by his intellect and moral na- 
ture, in utter contempt of all appeal to his mere animal 
instinct of pain, must go. on with equal step. And if a ‘Te 
Deum’ or an ‘O Jubilate’ were to be celebrated by all na- 
tions and languages, for any one advance and conquest over 
wrong and error won by human nature inour time, * *. * 
to my thinking that festival should be for the mighty prog- 
ress made toward the suppression [in school] of brutal modes 
of punishment.” And in this respect, we repeat, the com- 
mon school has taken a great step in advance. H. B. B. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


I sevieve that there has been some improvement, during 
the past year, in the sanitary condition of the schools. In 
some schools, marked progress has been made in physical 
training, and in a few it has been carried to a high degree of 
excellence. But I regret to say, that many teachers. have 
scarcely attempted this kind of exercise, and that some: who 
have undertaken to introduce it, have as yet attained but 
little success. Iam happy to state, however, that last March 
upwards of seventy primary school teachers. reported them- 
selves as having received special instruction in gymnastic 
exercises, with a view to fit themselves to conduct this im- 
portant branch of education. In examining the physical 
exercises of a school, we should regard not merely the mo- 
tions gone through with, but the effects produced, That 
system is the best which produces, the best results. When I 
‘see the pupils sit. well, stand well, walk well, and look happy, 
healthy and robust, I conclude that their physical education 
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‘has not ‘been neglected, but that they have had the right 
‘kind of treatment. In these respects, I observe a marked 
difference in the schools. In some, the spines of the pupils 
seem to grow more and more crooked, their faces paler and 
paler, and their limbs more and more slender, while in others 
a physical regeneration seems to'be in progress. I trust that 
we shall not be satisfied till the physical condition of ‘all the 
schools has been raised to a ‘higher standard even than has 
yet been reached by any one of them. Notwithstanding 
what has been done during the past two years to promote 
this object, I still think that the want of a proper attention to 
the health and physical development of our children is the 
great defect of our system of public schools. ‘This subject 
has suddenly assumed a new and unexpected importance, 
since we have come to see our very existence as a nation 
depending upon the bodily vigor, endurance, activity and 
dexterity, no less than on the pluck and patriotism, the intel- 
ligence and virtue, of the young men of the present genera- 
tion. Hitherto our systems of education have aimed merely 
to fit men for the pursuits of peace. Milton’s idea of a com- 
plete education embraced preparation for both peace and war. 
This idea ought to be regarded by us more than it has ‘been. 
It is not desirable, indeed, that our schools should be turned 
into camps for military instruction, but our boys may be en- 
couraged in manly exercises, their muscles may be devel- 
oped, they may be exercised in the manual of arms and in 
the principles of field movements, which is now done in some 
schools with good results, but especially should they ‘be 
trained to the virtues of obedience, patience, fortitude, valor 
and patriotism, and to choose death rather than a base and 
dishonorable life,— 

“ Preferring 


Hard liberty before the easy yoke 
Of servile pomp.” 


But though it is our duty to aim at higher progress, we 
have reason to be proud of the noble spirit which has been 
ameanifested by the recent graduates of our schools, who are 
found on every battle-field, heroically defending the flag of 
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their country and sustaining the historic renown. of the: City 
and State in which they have had their birth and education. 
—Fron J, D. Philbrick’s Report of Boston Schools. 





A LESSON FOR TEACHERS. 


VERDICT OF A JURY OF BOYS. 


Wuen_ Dr. Nathaniel Prentice tauglit a publie school im 
Roxbuty, he was very much a favorite; but his patience af 
times would get very much exhausted by the infractions of 
the school rules by the scholars. On one occasion, in rather 
a wrathy way, he threatened to punish with six blows of a 
heavy ferule the first boy detected in whispering, and ap- 
pointed some as detecters.. Shortly after, one of the detect- 
ers shouted: 

“ Master, John Zeigler is whispering!” 

John was called up, and asked if it was a fact. (John, 
by the way, was a favorite both with his teacher and school- 
mates.) 

“Yes,” answered John; “I was not aware of what I was 
about. I was intent on working out’ a sum, and requested 
the boy who sat next to hand me the arithmetic that con- 
tained the rule which I wished to see.” 

The doctor regretted his hasty threat, but told Jobn that 
he could not suffer him to whisper or to escape the punish- 
ment, and continued: 

“[-wish I could avoid it, but can not, without‘a forfeiture 
of my word. . I will,” he continued; “leave it to any three 
seholars: you may choose; to’: say whether or not I omit the 
punishment.” 

John said he was agreed to that, and immediately called 
out G.S »T.D , and: D. P. D . Thedoctor told 
them to return a verdict, which they soon did, (after con- 
sultation,) as follows: 

“The master’s word must be: kept inviolate,—John must 
receive the threatened six blows of the ferule; but it must 
be inflicted on voluntary proxies;—and we; the arbitrators; 
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will share the punishment by receiving each of us two of the 
blows.” 

John, who had listened to the verdict, stepped up to the 
doctor, and with outstretched hand, exclaimed : 

‘“‘ Master, here is my hand; they sha’n’t be struck a blow; 
I will receive the punishment!” 

The doctor, under pretense of wiping his face, shielded 
his eyes, and telling the boys to go to their seats, said he 
would think of it. We believe he did think of it to his dying 
day, but the punishment was never inflicted—Middlesex 


Journal. 





TRUTHFULNESS. 


TruTHFULNEss is the foundation of character, and to instill 
this virtue into the minds of children is of the highest im- 
portance; and any teacher who does not endeavor, by all 
proper means in his power, to engraft and cultivate habits 
of truthfulness in the children committed to his charge, 
would be considered guilty of a breach of trust. 

By truthfulness, we understand accuracy in stating facts, 
sincerity, candor and uprightness. 

How, then, is a teacher to fulfill this portion of this high 
mission ? 

1. By his own example.—Scholars have keener perceptions 
on some points than we usually give them credit for; and 
if, for instance, they see the teacher has better order during 
the presence of visitors, or that extra work is done for a short 
time previous to examination, or that he does not, by his 
own example, endeavor to enforce that punctuality or neat- 
ness which he considers necessary in them, his admonitions 
and example will have little or no influence. A teacher 
should, therefore, at all times and in all respects, be what he 
wishes his scholars to be; and if this maxim be faithfully 
carried out, he will soon find that what is called the moral 
tone of his class will be raised considerably. 

2. Confidence of the children in him—To gain the confi- 
dence of his children, the teacher must show an interest in 
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their welfare ; he must carefully and patiently listen to the 
tale of their little joys and griefs, which seem of so little 
consequence to him, yet are of great importance to them, 
Children are’ naturally fond of sympathy; yet, if the one 
whose name should be connected in their minds with all 
that is good and kind, treats them with such indifference, 
their sympathies with him are soon dried up, and the teacher 
no longer possesses any moral influence over them ; he finds 
them reserved, and, in some cases, deceitful; but if this con- 
fidence be gained, the child is no longer so strongly urged by 
fear, as to tell a lie. 

3. Discouraging vanity—One cause of untruthfulness is 
vanity. Most people love praise, and to gain it we some- 
times lay claim to higher pretensions than justly belong to 
us. Children are actuated by the same motive—a desire of 
appearing better than they are—when they show a copied 
exercise as their own; when a vain child does wrong, it has 
a strong temptation to hide its fault by a falsehood, lest it 
should be less thought of. In such cases the teacher should 
endeavor to show the child how foolish and sinful vanity is. 

4. By placing confidence in the children.—This is the most 
powerful of the means for training children to truthfulness, 
If we place implicit trust in any, even the worst of charac- 
ters, we shall rarely find ourselves deceived. In many in- 
stances we shall find depravity is aggravated by harsh treat- 
ment and want of confidence in children at home. To such 
,children, the new pleasure of finding themselves trusted is 
so sweet, that they are at once bound to the teacher by in- 
dissoluble ties of affection, and become frank, ingenuous and 
sincere; but if we treat a boy with suspicion, he is strongly 
inclined to be what we suspect him to be. Children should, 
therefore, always be treated with full confidence by the 
teacher, unless they have previously deceived him. He 
should treat them as if it were impossible for them to lie. 

In the case of a confirmed habit of lying, the teacher, in 
addition to employing all the means above described, must, 
first, remove all temptation to the sin; he must never allow 
that boy to speak to him on any subject about which he can 
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lie, arid, as' far as possible, prevent: any connection between 
him and his schoolfellows. Secondly: He must endeavor to 
cotivince the boy that the sin is degrading, and to awaken 
him to the dreadful punistiment threatened in the book of 
truth against such offenders, illustrating his counsels by ex- 
amples from the same authority; and, finally, the good 
teacher will pray earnestly tothe Almighty and most merci- 
ful Father, that the poor boy may be led in the right way. 

Such endeavors can hardly fail in their object, yet, in 
either case, the teacher will have the sweet satisfaction of 
' feeling that, to the best of his ability, he has endeavored: to 
do his duty.— Pupil Teacher. 





PRACTICAL TEACHING. 


THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY. 


[In the Indiana Journal we find a series of sensible and practical 
articles from the pen of Prof. Hoss, the Editor. We believe the fol- 


lowing contains hints which will prove valuable to the teacher.—REs. 
Ep. ] 


In our last we closed by defining by Properties and Uses. - 
After practising upon these until the class becomes ready and 
accurate, I would introduce an exercise in primitives and de- 
rivatives, using the terms radicals, prefixes, and suffixes. 

1. Have the class define and clearly understand these five 
new terms : primitives, derivatives, radicals, prefixes, and suf- 
fixes. This done, show the modes of defining under this 
classification. Thus, take the term man. 1, Define it. 2, 
Take the term like, and define it; then suffix it to man, 
making manlike. 3, Define the new word, manlike. 4, Take 
ly, define, and substitute for like, making manly. 5, Take 
un, define it, and prefix it to manly, making wunmanly; then 
define the new word. 6, Point out the elements; thus, man, 
both the radical and primitive, /y the suffix, wn the prefix— 
and unmanly the derivative. 

This mode of defining will lead to the use of Latin and 
Greek elements. These should be used'so far as may be 
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practicable, whether the class knows anything about Latin 
and Greek or not. The Dictionary itself furnishes enough 
for a very extended use of the Latin, but in Greek it leaves 
you without the alphabet. Get a card, or chart, with the 
Greek alphabet upon it, or get a Greek Grammar, and from 
this print the letters on the blackboard, and have the class 
learn them from this. If, however, you think it best to do 
nothing with the Greek, proceed with the Latin. Thus, in 
the word antecede, we find ante to mean before, and cedo I 
go, or cedere to go. Hence, cede being the radical, and ante 
the prefix, we have antecede, to go before. 

Then let the class prefix ante to any words they may be 
able, as date, chamber, &c. 

After this let them take anti, the Greek particle, meaning 
against or opposite, and use it in the same manner, making 
from slavery, anti-slavery ; from christian, anti-christian, &c. 
This exercise may be carried to any extent your time and 
inclination may dictate. But by all means carry it far 
enough to induct the class into both its mode and merits. 

2. Call attention to the etymological and conventional 
meaning of words, these not always being the same. ‘Thus, 
etymologically, benevolence means simply well-wishing, 
being derived from bene, signifying well, and volens, wish- 
ing; hence, well-wishing. But conventionally, it means 
well-doing, i. e. doing good to another. 

3. This will lead to an examination of words having many 
meanings, such as case, which means a box or sheath for 
holding costly or fragile articles; a suit at law; a relation in 
grammar; or a position or condition in society or business, 

In order to illustrate and enforce this, give an occasional 
exercise requiring original sentences, in each of which the 
same word shall occur with different meanings. Thus: 

The jeweler keeps his wares in a neat case. 

. The court was three days trying the case. 

The young grammarian is much perplexed in disposing of 
case. 

The physician says of his failing patient, it is an obsti- 
nate case. 

Vou. IX. 22 
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If the teacher has skill, this exercise may be made emi- 
nently interesting and eminently profitable. 

8. From some well-written piece, select certain words to 
be defined, then displaced by some other word, if a suitable 
one can be found. Thus, from Campbell’s Pleasures of 
Hope: 

’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 


Let the class try robes,—inserting clad, clothes, garbs, 
drapes, &c.; then take azure, enchantment, &c., you at the 
same time noticing wherein the substituted word fails to 
give the precise shade of meaning. 

Again, take Gray’s Elegy; the first verse of which stands 
thus: 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea ; 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Let the class take tolls, knell, plods, and define them, and 
substitute words equally elegant, equally expressive, if they 
are able. Such an exercise will not only improve them in 
defining words; but will beget in them a more delicate and 
ready appreciation of style, both in its beauties and in its 
faults. 

5. And last, show your class how to separate a definition 
into its logical elements. These elements, in number, are 
four; in name, are genus, differentia or difference, property, 
and accident. After carefully defining these terms, illustrate 
the mode of resolving into logical elements. To do this, 
define by using first, genus; Wine is a juice. Juice is a 
genus, there being several species under it, as the juice of 
apples, of beets, sugar-cane, &c. 

Second, by differentia,—as expressed from grapes. This 
element differences wine from all the species under the genus 
juice, hence is a differencing element, or differentia. 

Third, by a property,—as stimulating. ‘'l'his quality be- 
longs in a greater or less degree to all wines, hence is a 

property. 
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Fourth, by an accident,—as acid. This quality is the 
result of the accident fermentation, hence is itself acci- 
dental. 

Written in full on the board before your class, it would 
stand thus: 


Juice, - - - = Genus, 
ae Expressed from grapes, = Differentia, 
Wine is s Stimulating, - - = Property, 
Sometimes acid, - = Accident. 


Or, transposing,— Wine is a stimulating juice expressed 
from grapes, being sometimes acid. Advanced classes only 
can engage in this profitably. 

Thus, fellow-teachers, we have gone through this subject 
as fully as we proposed. As this is both a cherished and 
new theme with me, will you, where your schools will suit, 
give at least some one of the above suggestions a trial? If 
you do so, please send me a statement of the result, either 
for my private use, or for insertion in the Journal, as you may 
decide. Finally, whether in accordance with the above modes 
or not, try and have the Dictionary used in the school-room 
in some manner and to some profit. 





ECHOES FROM THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


“Prieast, Miss R , may I ring the bell this morning?” 
said a bright-eyed little girl of six summers, one sunny sum- 
mer morning. 

“No; I will ring it myself,’ was the emphatic reply. Im- 
mediately the smile vanished from the face, the eyes filled 
with tears, and whispering, “ You promised me yesterday I 
might,” she slowly took her seat. 

To please the little ones, it had been my practice to per- 
mit one of their number to ring the recess bell, and many a 
quiet hour and many a prompt recitation had been secured 
in view of the promised reward. 

At another time I should have spoken less harshly; but, 
for the last half-hour, I had been so constantly plied with 
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questions that I found my small stock of patience rapidly 
vanishing. 

The accusing angel was already by my side. I had, by 
my hastiness, taken a drop from the cup of happiness of a 
merry-hearted child, and how should it be restored? Sim- 
ply by acknowledging my error, and granting the requested 
boon. But would not this be lessening my authority? I 
wished my scholars to understand that from my decision 
there was no appeal, and should I revoke it now, would they 
not expect it on every occasion of like occurrence, and would 
it not be the cause of much trouble hereafter? But the in- 
ward monitor was not thus to be silenced. 

Better, far better, let your pupils perceive that even in the 
smallest things you are guided by a love of truth and justice, 
and have the moral courage to acknowledge faults, than 
allow them to feel that these are of minor consequeuce, pro- 
vided your commands, even if unjust, are executed to the 
letter. My better nature conquered ; and going to the little 
one, “ Ella,” said I, “I had for the moment forgotten my 
promise, but to atone for my forgetfulness, you may ring the 
bell both morning and afternoon.” 

Instantly the tears were dried, the face beamed with hap- 
piness, and when at recess, a few moments afterwards, I 
heard, “I knew the teacher would not tell a lie,—she had 
only forgotten,” and a half-dozen childish voices chimed in, 
“ Oh, no; she always does as she says she will,” I could not 
fail to see how intuitively childhood’s mind draws the line 
between right and wrong, or to reflect upon the impression 
which might have been made upon these same minds, had 
I pursued a different course. I had been taught a lesson 
from the incident of that morning, which was not soon to 
be erased from memory’s tablet; and could these echoes fall 
upon the ear of all who are engaged in teaching, their im- 
port would be, “ Deal with the little ones gently, truthfully, 
wisely, lest by some seemingly trifling act, you mar forever 
the beauty of the gem for a time committed to your care.” — 
Maine Teacher. 
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THE TEACHER’S WORK. 


Tue primary business of the educator is to teach his pu- 
pils how to think—to think for themselves—to originate 
sterling and independent thought. Then will they be not 
mere magazines, but perfect batteries of intellectual power. 
Communicate to a child a single fact, or any number of iso- 
lated facts, as his stock in trade, and it will prove a most un- 
profitable investment. Teach him how to produce a single 
thought, and he has the base of a capital which will go on 
accumulating ad infinitum. Thought begets thought. A 
fact, on the other hand, has not the power of propagating 
itself. Thought is like grain, or seed, capable of reproducing 
its kind a hundred-fold. Facts are like flour—the intellect- 
ual grain has been ground down and bolted all ready for 
immediate consumption; and yet, by this very process, ren- 
dered incapable of propagating itself. Teach a child to 
think, then, and thoughts will begin to accumulate with 
amazing rapidity. Very soon a difficulty presents itself. 
The youthful mind becomes embarrassed by its own fertil- 
ity, and is lost amid the mazes of its own luxuriant out- 
growth. To obviate this difficulty, we take the next step in 
the educational process, viz.: to generalize and classify. Let 
us take a familiar illustration. Walking out into the meadow 
with one of my pupils, who seems to be so inquisitive that 
I judge he must have been born interrogatively, I notice him 
intently gazing for some time upon a favorite cow that is 
quietly reclining upon the grass. “ What is that cow eat- 
ing?” he presently inquires. “She is not eating,” I reply; 
“she is chewing her cud.” “Chewing her cud? I don’t 
understand what you mean by chewing the cud.” After ex- 
plaining the process to him as well as I can, and then inform- 
ing him that such a process is called ruminating, and an ani- 
mal that ruminates is styled a ruminant, I call his attention 
to the cow’s hoofs, and then inform him that that is what is 
called cloven-footed. “Is that the reason a cow chews her 
cud?” ‘You had better say ruminates.” “Is that the rea- 
son a cow ruminates?” “No, not exactly; and yet it has 
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something to do with it.” This, perhaps, is sufficient to set 
the child to thinking. 

Soon the childish treble interrogates again, “ Do all cows 
ruminate?” “Yes.” Here is the first step in the process of 
generalization. Presently we pass a flock of sheep quietly 
ruminating. The eyes of the embryo naturalist now dance 
with joy as he shouts out with delight, “Oh! see here!— 
sheep have cloven feet, and chew the cud, too,—ruminate, I 
mean.” Here another step is taken in the process of gener- 
alization. Our newly-fledged philosopher is now on the 
look-out for additional facts. Returning, we pass a herd of 
swine. He notices that they are cloven-footed, and the now 
expected interrogatory immediately follows: “Do hogs ru- 
minate?” ‘No, they do not.” A shadow of perplexity and 
disappointment now passes over his countenance. I now 
explain to him what I before had purposely omitted, that all 
cloven-footed animals that have horns are ruminants. The 
general rule is now established. Our young inquirer now 
begins to look about him for exceptions. In a day or two 
he comes running in, exclaiming, “ What do you think I saw 
to-day? Isaw a man ruminating, and he didn’t have any 
horns or hoofs, either.’ Hardly able to maintain my grav- 
ity, I playfully remark, that man is an animal that some- 
times chews the cud, and yet he could hardly be called a 
ruminant. 

Still intent upon pursuing the subject in all its details, he 
startles me one day with this singular question: “Does the 
bad man ruminate?” “What do you mean?” “ Why, 
look here!”—and he shows me an old-fashioned engraving 
of the devil, with his veritable horns and hoofs. 'Though I 
may not be able to answer that question satisfactorily, I 
have succeeded in what is much more important, namely: 
in waking up thought, and teaching the child how to gen- 
eralize. 

That the teacher will find difficulties aud discouragements 
in the way of this, as of any other method of education, is 
to be expected. He will be brought in contact with dull and 
sluggish minds, that require to be waked up, and occasion- 
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ally with those who appear to have no minds at all. Some- 
times, unfortunately, the teacher, in addition to his other 
duties, is expected to furnish brains. Where this is the case, 
he will have a fruitless and thankless work. Sometimes 
doting parents imagine that the very dullness of their child, 
as in the case of Adam Clarke and others, is a favorable 
omen of future eminence. Some itinerant phrenologist or 
fortune-teller, it may be, has examined his head or the palms 
of his hands, or else some literary astrologer, having glanced 
at his mental horoscope, predicts a brilliant future for an in- 
veterate blockhead. 

A certain person once introduced his son to Rowland Hill 
as a youth of great promise, who would doubtless be an 
honor to the university, but, unfortunately, he had buried 
his talents ina napkin. The eccentric divine, after giving 
the youth a fair trial, sent back word to the fond father, that 
he had shaken the napkin at all the corners, and had found 
nothing in it. 

And yet, it is not safe to be too hasty in this matter, and 
pronounce a pupil devoid of intellect, who is only dull. 
Xenocrates compared himself to a vessel with a narro wori- 
fice, which receives with difficulty, but retains firmly what- 
ever is put within it. Some minds, lise soft iron, acquire 
magnetic power readily, and lose it immediately. Others, 
like steel, acquire it with difficulty, but retain it permanently. 
In the latter case, the teacher is often amply repaid for the 
expenditure of extra pains, whilst in the former, his task will 
prove an endless one. Like Penelope’s web, that which has 
been woven during the day will be unraveled during the 
night. Modern science has ascertained that all bodies, at a 
certain temperature, become luminous; and so it may be 
with all classes of mind, if the teacher’s intellect, like a pow- 
erful sun-glass, will but converge the rays of thought to a 
focus, until it burns into his very soul, fusing every thing in 
its pathway.—Jlowa Instructor. 
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MOTIVES IN SCHOOL. 


WE have often thought that unworthy motives were some- 
times held out by teachers to secure proper attention to study 
and deportment in schools. Of these we can now only al- 
lude to two or three, and that very briefly. 

1. Prizes. We have no doubt that the hope of gaining 
a prize may temporarily stimulate a pupil to greater exer- 
tion; but too often in his strife for the prize he overlooks or 
forgets the true object of study, and not unfrequently the 
gaining of a prize is regarded as an end, rather than as a 
mere incitement. We have always doubted the expediency 
of giving prizes, and at a future time may give reasons. 
Now we merely say that we do not regard it as one of the 
highest and best motives to study. 

2. The love of approbation.—This may be used to a cer- 
tain extent. It may be regarded as a worthy motive within 
certain limits, —but should never be held up as the true end, 
either for good scholarship or deportment ; and yet it may, 
very properly, be used as an incidental motive. If made too 
prominent, it may tend to promote a spirit of vanity. The 
desire to merit approbation of teachers and friends is very 
Jaudable,—and only objectionable when it is made an end 
for all effort. 

3. The fear of punishment.—This is more unworthy than 
either of the preceding. It may prove effectual in securing 
present attention to study and deportment, but will not, in it- 
self, prove permanently salutary. A boy who is compelled 
by fear of punishment to learn certain lessons, or to refrain 
from had habits, will not thereby be made either truly stu- 
dious or truly good,—and will only do what is required of 
him because compelled to do so; and when the pressure of 
this compulsion is removed, he will be prone to yield to re- 
active influences. 

4. Another unworthy motive is the desire to be at the 
head of the class,—or the best scholar in school. A desire 
to excel in scholarship may be laudable if such desire is con- 
nected with right motives; but if it comes simply from a 
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desire to outdo others, it is wrong. A desire to excel for 
purposes of good would be different,—but a mere desire to 
be a good scholar, or to be correct in deportment, for the 
sole purpose of excelling others, is an unworthy and selfish 
motive. 

We have thus briefly alluded to the above because we 
feel that such motives are too often used in the school-room 
as ends rather than as aids. ‘Teachers should aim constant- 
ly and earnestly to impress upon the minds of their pupils 
the great object for which they are obtaining an education. 
It is that they may be taught how to live, and so to perform 
their several parts in life that the world may be made the 
better through their influences. ‘The true motive should be 
a desire to gain knowledge in order to do more good,—to fill 
up the measure of life usefully; and any motives which fail 
to impress upon the minds of the young the true object of 
life, will prove unworthy and insufficient. Let teachers, 
therefore, strive so to influence their pupils as to make their 
highest motive a desire to become true men and true 
women, and to inspire them with a determination to answer 
life’s great end by acting “well their part” in all the rela- 
tions of life. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QuestTion.— What constitutes a legal tuition or rate-bill 
in common schools ? 

Answer.—By the laws of the State, “ Any district may 
fix or authorize its district committee to fix a rate of tuition 
to be paid by the persons attending school, or by their pa- 
rents, guardians or employers, towards the expenses of in- 
struction, fuel, books, and other expenses over and above the 
money received from the town or state appropriations,” un- 
der the following regulations: The rate of tuition must not 
exceed six dollars per scholar for each school year, and in 
proportion for a term or part of the year, except in the higher 
departinents of graded schools, where it must not exceed 
twelve dollars. It must be fixed during the school year, or 
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within three weeks after the close, and must be assessed on 
all the persons who have attended the school during the 
year. Any person attending school a part of a term is 
required to pay tuition for the whole term, “except in case of 
absence from school on account of s ckness, death, removal 
fron the district, or other good reason, when the district 
committee may make a reasonable deduction from the sum 
to be paid for such person,”—but no deduction can be 
made except for a continuous absence of not less than four 
weeks. 

The school laws require district committees, unless other- 
wise directed by the district, to employ qualified teachers, 
provide school-rooms, furnish the same with fuel, provide 
books for the children of indigent parents or guardians, but 
they have no authority without a direct vote of the district, 
to assess a rate-bill or tuition fee on children residing in the 
district. 

In some parts of the State, it is the practice to make out 
a school-bill on the “daily attendance” of those who are 
members of the school, but this practice has had no sanction 
in law for many years, and there is no law to enforce the 
collection of such bills, or to authorize the selectmen and 
school visitors to abate them where parents are not able to 
pay, and have them paid from the town treasury. 

If districts do not vote a rate of tuition, or authorize the 
district committee to fix such rate, the schools are virtually 
free without any action of towns or schvol districts. 

DAVID N. CAMP, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 





LOCAL AND PERSON AL. 


Cuapiin. The Institute for Windham county was held in this 
pleasant village and the number in attendance was about 130, mostly 
ladies. The citizens of Chaplin were unwearied in their efforts to 
promote the objects of the session and the happiness of the members 
of the Institute. To the Rev. Mr. Williams and the Messrs. Griggs 
the special thanks of all were due. The teachers who were so kindly 
entertained will long remember the great kindness with which they 
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were treated during the week at Chaplin. Many of those in attend- 
ance experienced a feeling of sadness in learning that Daniel A. Griggs, 
Esq., a devoted friend of education, was unable to attend the meetings 
on account of a serious injury to his foot, received a day or two pre- 
viously. They will also be pained to learn that it resulted in the 
death of Mr. G.,.-whereby the town of Chaplin loses one of its best 
citizens and the cause of education a most consistent friend. 


Wattiincrorp. The New Haven County Institute was held at 
this place in September. The number in attendance was about sixty 
and mostly ladies. An excellent spirit prevailed and the evening 
audiences were large. Rev. Messrs. Adams and Gilbert deserve spe- 
cial thanks for their cordial co5peration in promoting the objects of the 
Institute. 

Wallingford is really one of the most beautiful towns in the state, 
and in point of location it is one of the most eligible for a residence. 
But there is one serious drawback and that is the want of suitable 
school advantages. These are not what they should be in a town of 
such size and wealth. We were pleased, however, to learn that this 
great want will be soon supplied. Moses Y. Beacu, Esq.,—whose 
beautiful residence has attracted the attention of many a traveler,— 
has signified his intention to establish a school of a higher grade for 
the benefit of the community in which he has so long resided. He 
has already secured one of the most desirable locations, one command- 
ing an extensive and beautiful view. We hope, ere long, to see on it 
a substantial edifice which shall at once be an ornament to the town 
and a most fitting and enduring memorial of him whose name it will 
bear. It is indeed cheering and ennobling to see one whom fortune 
has favored, directing his attention and means to the establishment of 
an institution for the improvement of youth and the benefit of the 
community. Such an institution will perpetuate the name and mem- 
ory of its founder far better than the most costly marble can do. In 
such a monument the memory is kept in “ living green.” 

A comely and suitable edifice, placed upon the beautiful spot select- 
ed, will help open a higher sphere of life to many a youth and cause 
the name of Mr. Beach to be held in pleasant and grateful remem- 
brance by generations yet unborn. It will also read a silent though 
impressive lesson to many a traveler, as from the swift moving cars 
his eye beholds the structure; and it will, we trust, lead others on 
whom fortune has smiled to “GO AND DO LIKEWISE.” 


Westbrook. The Institute at this place was quite small owing 
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to the very unfavorable state of the weather. The teachers present 
were earnest, and devoted themselves to the exercises of the week. 
The Rev. Mr. Loper and others did what they could for those in at- 
tendance, and we trust good will result from the sessions of the 
Institute. 

Joan D. Puivsrick. In a brief notice of the American Institute 
in our last, we inadvertently omitted the name of our friend Philbrick 
who made one of the most sensible speeches on the subject of military 
discipline in school,—a speech which was received with much favor. 
Mr. P. also took active part in the discussion of the subject of Gram- 
mar. 


§@ The present number is issued a few days in advance on ac- 
count of the “ Order of Exercises” for state meeting. 





TEACHERS AND THE WAR. 

A large number of our best teachers have deemed it their duty to 
give their services to the country. We should be glad to give a com- 
plete list of them were it in our power to do so. We give below the 
location of such as we can, at this time, recall. 

Henry A. LOVELAND, is in the 1st Conn. Vol. Artillery, now in 
the forts at Washington. He has seen much active and hard service. 
On the banner of the regiment are inscribed—* Siege of Yorktown ;” 
“Chickahominy ;” “ Hanover Court House ;” Gaines’ Mills ;” and 
“ Malvern Hill.” He was taken prisoner on the 27th June and releas- 
ed or exchanged on the 6th August. He has endured much and suf- 
fered much,—but with a true patriot’s spirit he is ready to endure 
and, if need be, die for his country. We thank him for his very inter- 
esting letter of a recent date. 

Our friend E. Lewis Moore, formerly of Salisbury, is at Hilton 
Head, and has proved himself an efficient and useful man. H. K. 
Parsons of Thompsonville, a good and true man, is at Newbern, act- 
ing quartermaster. Tsos. E. Barrett, late of the Eaton school, 
New Haven, has recently enlisted. He was a good teacher and will 
prove a good soldier. E. R. Keyes, well known as one of the live 
teachers of Windham county, is now in Camp Russell at Norwich. 
He goes with the heart of a patriot and will always be prompt at 


duty’s call. 


LEANDER WATERMAN, of Farmington, after devoting much atten- 
tion to the drilling of others who had enlisted, has himself joined the 
army. 

The above are but few of the many good men from the teacher's 
ranks who have joined the army. They should be kindly remembered 
by us all. They have gone to endure hardships, privations, dangers 
and perhaps death itself for us. Let them not be forgotten. They 
richly deserve our thanks, our sympathies and our prayers. 

In our next we shall endeavor to give a more extended list of teach- 
ers who have enlisted in the service of their country,—and we will 
thank our readers if they will favor us with the names of any in their 
several localities. 
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State Teachers’ Association. 


Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, 


Tae Tenth Annual Meeting of this Association will be held in 
Waterbury,—commencing Thursday evening, Oct. 30th, and continu- 
ing through the next day. 

The following programme of exercises will be observed : 


Thursday evening, 7 o’clock: Opening Exercises. 

At 7.30: Introductory Lecture, by Cuartes NortnEND of New Britain. 

At 8.30: Discussion. Subjects,—The Lecture; or, “Should pupils be required to 
give answers in the precise language of the text-book ?” , 

Friday, A. M., 9 o’clock: Meeting for Business. 

At 9.40: Lecture by A. Norton Lewis, of Waterbury. 

At 10.30: Discussion. Subjects,—The Lecture ; or, “Truancy, its causes and 
eure.” 

At 11.15: Sectional meetings. Section I., to be composed of teachers of higher 
grades of schools, will meet for discussion. Subjects,—‘How much time ought pu- 
pils to be required to study out of school hours?” ‘Ought more attention to be given 
to Physical Training in schools?” 

J Section II., to include teachers of the lower grades of schools. Subjects : “Hints 
on teaching Geography,” by Prof. Camp. “Mental Arithmetic,” by F. F. Barrows 
of Hartford. : 

At 1.45 P. M.: Choice of Officers and Journal Editors. 

At 2.15: Lecture by Aveustus Morse of Hartford, on “The Teacher of the 
present day.” 

At 3.15: Discussion. Subjects,—TZhe Lecture ; or, “ What motives should Teach- 
rs use for securing study ?” 

At 3.45: Sectional meetings. Section I. Subjects,—‘“How many branches ought 
pupils to attend toat onetime?” “Should prizes be offered in school ?” 

Section Il. Subjects: ‘ Object Lessons,” by W. L. Marsu of New London; 
“ Reading,” by B. B. Wu1ttremore of Norwich. 

Evening, 7 o’clock: Lecture by Lucian Burweieu of Plainfield. 

At 7.45: Brief addresses from teachers and friends of education from variou 
parts of the State. 

Free return tickets will be given over the Providence & Fishkill; Naugatuck ; 
Housatonic; Norwalk & Danbury; and New London & Palmer Railroads. 

The several hotels of Waterbury will accommodate teachers in attendance at 
one-half their usual rates, and arrangements will be made to accommodate many 
female teachers gratuitously Those desirous of attending will do well to commu- 
nicate their wishes to A. Norton Lewis, Esq., Waterbury. 


J. W. ALLEN, President. 
' F. F. BARROWS, Secretary. 


Hanrtrorp, Oct. 16th, 1862. 
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Camp’s Hicuer Grocrapny: prepered to accompany Mitchell’s series of Out- 
line Maps, and designed for Grammar and High Schools, and for the higher 
classes of District Schools. By David N. Camp, Principal of the State Nor- 
mal School, and State Superintendent of Common Schools. 4to 200 pp. Hart- 
ford: O. D. Case & Co. 

We believe this book is eminently worthy of extensive use, and that it will sup- 
ply a felt want in our schools. Its general appearance is attractive. It is not filled 
with useless or irrelevant matter, but contains only what pupils should learn. The 
work is well embellished with cuts, and provided with outline maps corresponding 
with Mitchell’s. The extensive pronouncing vocabulary and the statistical tables 
add greatly to the value of the work, not only as a text-book, but as a work for 
general reference. We feel that we may safely and strongly commend this work 
to teachers and school officers. 

Wi.son’s ScHoor AnD Famity Cuarts. Weare highly pleased with these 
beautiful Charts, and believe they will be found exceedingly useful in the school- 
room. ‘They are very attractive in appearance, and from them, or aided by them, 
the skillful teacher may impart many an interesting and useful lesson. We should 
be glad to see them in every school-house in the land. They would prove at once 
ornamental and useful. (See advt.) 

Witson’s Manuat of Information and Suggestions for Object Lessons, is a 
work intended to accompany the above charts. It will be found a valuable work, 
containing a vast amount of useful information and useful hints. The prices of 
the charts and book are given in the advertisement. We shall be happy to aid any 
teachers in procuring either the charts or book. 

Firtu Sem1-AnNnvuAL Report OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIc SCHOOLS 
oF THE City oF Boston. 

This is a beautifully printed document of 41 pages, and contains a large amount 
of information of local value, and many suggestions of a more general nature. It 
is an able document, sensible and to the point. An extract on “ Physical Train- 
ing,” may be found on another page. 
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